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GERMAN COMMERCIALISM AND THE 
WAR. 

My Four Years in Germany. By J. W. Gerard. 
Pp. xiv + 320. (London : Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton, 1917.) Price 7s. 6 d. net. 

T has been an invariable characteristic of all the 
wars upon which Germany has embarked 
since the attack on Denmark ’in 1864 that the real 
motives of her rulers have been sedulously con¬ 
cealed from the mass of the people. She has in all 
cases sought to fix the cause upon her opponents 
and to throw upon them the obloquy of breaking 
the peace. This, of course, is an obvious trick, 
and no doubt has its advantages in the case of a 
nation which is not allowed to think for itself, and 
for whom opinion is manufactured through the 
agency of a controlled Press. But the rest of the 
world has never been deceived, and the true nature 
and motives of the quarrel have been understood 
and appreciated at their real merit. In every in¬ 
stance, as in the present case, Germany has been 
the actual aggressor, and in all her motive has 
simply been self-aggrandisement. Her action has 
been primarily directed by an autocracy w'hich 
rests upon two powers—the one an aristocracy 
that regards war as a virtue and a necessity; the 
other capitalism, which speculates on war as a 
means to gain wealth and commercial influence. 
Each power is complementary to the other, and 
their combination is, of course, necessary to the 
successful prosecution of such a war as that upon 
which Germany has deliberately engaged. In 
time of peace the two powers have little or 
nothing in common; they are, indeed, anti¬ 
pathetic and distrustful of each other. In time of 
war they agree to work together for a common 
aim. 

In Mr. Gerard’s remarkable book there is an 
enlightening chapter which reveals, to some ex¬ 
tent, how organised capital in Germany, aided by 
the State, is still seeking to dominate the world, 
in spite of the many setbacks caused by the unex¬ 
pected prolongation of the war. It is always well 
to learn from your enemy if you can. But even if 
you do not choose to follow his example, it is at 
least desirable to know what he is up to, for, says 
prudence, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
The American ex-Ambassador’s chapter is prim¬ 
arily addressed, of course, to the American public, 
and is more immediately applicable to American 
laws and conditions, but there is much in it that 
bears directly upon our own circumstances, both 
at the moment and when peace is restored. For it 
is absolutely certain that no matter what the purely 
military result of the war may be, capital in Ger¬ 
many is organising itself in such a manner that it 
means to start an economic war against the world 
with the view of preserving, and, if possible, 
strengthening, such monopolies as it has hitherto 
possessed. The most valuable of these monopo¬ 
lies depend upon the application of physical science 
to industry. Such is the character of her educa¬ 
tional equipment that she thinks she is secure in 
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the continued development of her means of turning 
science to practical account; and she has probably 
good grounds for her faith. It is rather to the 
economic side—the purely business aspect of the 
problem—-that she is bending all her energies and 
the financial ability and astuteness of her commer¬ 
cial magnates. 

Some time before the outbreak of war, and 
probably in view of it, the six great companies, 
each employing hundreds of chemists in research 
W’ork, which practically control the dyestuff indus¬ 
try of Germany made an alliance not only for the 
distribution of their products, but also for the 
exchange of their ideas and trade secrets. They 
work together as one organisation, are exceed¬ 
ingly wealthy, and have hitherto been well served 
by agents all the world over. These concerns 
manufacture not only dyestuffs, but also a large 
proportion of the synthetic drugs which are so 
characteristic a feature of modern therapeutics, and 
in very many cases are manufactured from 
what otherwise W'ould be useless by-products of 
the dyestuff industry. The blockade of Germany 
has, of course, prevented any considerable export 
of these dyes and drugs, and most of the countries 
at war with Germany have sought to develop their 
manufacture at home. The commercial sub¬ 
marines Deutschland and Bremen were to a great 
extent built with money provided by the dyestuff 
manufacturers, who shipped their products over 
to America before her entrance into the war in 
order to check, if possible, the development of the 
colour industry in the States, the German Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior meanwhile stipulating that 
Germany should receive in exchange cotton, of 
w'hich she was in urgent need. This traffic has, 
of course, now wholly ceased. To meet the com¬ 
petition w'hich it recognises to be inevitable, the 
great combine has very largely increased its capi¬ 
tal and is prepared to spend enormous sums to 
undersell its rivals and force them out of business, 
and it rests with the several Governments to take 
such measures as will effectually protect these 
menaced industries. An enlightened public 
opinion, which will refuse to be hoodwinked by the 
propaganda and “ peaceful penetration ” of the 
Germans, may do much to counteract their insidi¬ 
ous efforts. Dyes and drugs of the synthetic kind 
are largely affairs of fashion, and both appeal 
more to women than to men. Owing to the im¬ 
perious dictates of fashion, which loves change, 
there is a constant demand for new' colours or 
shades of colour for which there is no absolute 
necessity. If women would only be content with 
a more limited range of dyes, of which there are 
many possessing every essential attribute of a 
satisfactory dyestuff—at all events, until our own 
dyestuff industries are consolidated—half the 
battle would be won. As for the drugs, nine-tenths 
of them are worthless, and many of them are posi¬ 
tively noxious. Many hundreds of them, the names 
of which are now forgotten, have been put upon 
the market by manufacturers solely in the attempt 
to exploit the by-products of the colour industry, 
and so long as fashionable practitioners can be 
induced to prescribe them and people induced to 
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chug themselves with them, novelties of the kind 
will continue to be supplied. But here, again, 
there is no necessity why one should succumb to 
the blandishments of the pushful “Kaufmann.” 

Combines or trusts of the kind we have indi¬ 
cated are looked askance at in this country and 
America as acting in restraint of competition. But 
in Germany, where they are known as “cartels,” 
they are positively encouraged and upheld by the 
courts as a justifiable means of self-preservation. 
Under the post-war conditions which Germany 
intends to force upon us, this question needs very 
careful consideration, and it cannot be solved by 
economic formulae which are supposed by doc¬ 
trinaires to be as fixed and immutable as the law 
of gravitation. 

One noteworthy outcome of the war in Germany 
has been the establishment by the State of a great 
institution known as the Central Einkauf Gesell- 
schaft, whereby every importation of raw mate¬ 
rial into the country falls into the hands of this 
central buying corporation, which disposes of it 
under regulations to manufacturers. According to 
Mr. Gerard, this institution, which was created 
solely as a war measure, has come to stay. It is 
defended on the ground that it husbands the gold 
supply of Germany, prevents useless expenditure 
abroad, and benefits home industry. The Cen¬ 
tral Einkauf Gesellschaft will make its own 
purchases abroad, and as it will be a buyer on an 
enormous scale it will force the sellers to compete 
against each other in their anxiety to sell. In this 
way it is believed that the aggregate purchase will 
be effected at a lower rate than individual buyers 
would secure. The material will then be divided 
among the manufacturers at less eventual cost 
than if they had purchased it separately abroad. 
This is an example of socialised buying and sell¬ 
ing which, if successful, is bound to have an enor¬ 
mous influence upon German commerce. Its very 
magnitude may, however render it unworkable in 
practice. Should it prosper it will give a tremen¬ 
dous impetus to the cause of State Socialism. 

Although there is much in Mr. Gerard’s account 
of the manner in v'hich Germany has grappled 
with the economic difficulties she has brought upon 
herself, which serves to illustrate her extraordinary 
powers of organisation and her well-drilled faculty 
of combination towards a common end, there are 
many instances of economic blunders on the part 
of departmental authorities, as, for example, Del- 
briick’s treatment of the cyanide industry and the 
exportation of potash. In both these cases, and 
in others that might be mentioned, the anticipated 
result was altogether falsified by the event, and 
irreparable injury has probably been done to these 
industries in Germany. In the attempt to play 
off the United States against England, Germany 
was hoist with her own petard. 

This fact is beginning to be perceived by the great 
mass of the commercial community in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. Many industries are com¬ 
pletely ruined already, and as the war continues to 
drag along others will share their fate. There 
are, however, some—powerful organisations like 
Ktupp’s and the great body of the Prussian Junkers 
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and the landowners, who as growers of food are 
making money by the aid of the cheap labour of 
Russian and other prisoners—which will clamour 
for the continuance of the war so long as the dumb- 
driven common herd, who have no real leaders, 
are inarticulate, and have only a sham poli¬ 
tical representation, can be induced to tolerate 
their long-drawn-out agony. To Mr. Gerard it is 
a matter of surprise that the German manufac¬ 
turers, who were enriching themselves so rapidly at 
the expense of the whole world by the aid of low 
wages and long hours, and with no laws against 
combination, should have allowed their military 
autocracy to drive them into war. They would pro¬ 
bably have protested, with all the political power 
they possessed, had they foreseen that they 
would be up against four-fifths of the civilised 
world, and that, to use Dr. Helfferich’s phrase, they 
would be doomed to drag about the leaden weight 
of the billions which this world calamity will have 
cost the country that really instigated it. No 
Pyrrhic victories can prevent the social and moral 
bankruptcy which will assuredly overtake Ger¬ 
many in the long run, and there are signs that 
this truth is being realised. Germany to-day 
suffers from the lack of a sane Liberalism, from 
the want of a strong party of moderate, clear- 
thinking men with sound political ideals and a 
larger measure of humanism than characterises 
the ayerage Prussian. Politically she is torn 
asunder by two forces—a brutal and unscrupulous 
autocracy supported by a cunningly devised system 
of caste, and a Socialism the creed of which, in 
many of its moral aspects, is repugnant and hateful 
to all right-thinking men. Germany, like every 
other nation, has the Government she deserves, 
and she has brought her deserts upon her own 
head by her flagrant disregard of the nobler in¬ 
stincts of our common humanity. 

T. E. Thorpe. 


THREE AMERICAN BOOKS FOR 
GARDENERS. 

(1) Greenhouses: Their Construction and. Equip¬ 
ment. By W. J. Wright. Pp. xvi + 269. 
(New York: Orange Judd Company; London: 
Kegan Paul and Co., Ltd., 1917.) Price 1.60 
dollars net. 

(2) Vegetable Forcing. By Ralph L. Watts. Pp. 

xiv + 431. (New York: Orange Judd Com¬ 

pany, 1917.) Price 2 dollars net. 

(3) Modern Propagation of Tree Fruits. By Prof. 
B. S. Brown. Pp. xi+174. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. ; London : Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1916.) Price 6 s. net. 

(1) TOY the skilful use of glass and artificial 
heat, gardeners have succeeded in the 
cultivation of tropical plants in temperate 
countries. Greenhouse gardening is compara¬ 
tively modern, for although the Romans, before 
the time of Christ, knew how to force fruit and 
vegetables, they applied only hot manure for the 
purpose, and it was not until the early part of 
the eighteenth century that glass structures arti- 
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